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tions upon American commerce; and most of them remained in arrears uni a subsequent period. An act of congress invited maritime powers to abandc the restrictions hitherto placed upon commerce; but the invitation was t no means generally accepted (March, 1815).
At home, affairs were in an equally unsettled state. The war establlsl ment was lowered; a new tariff was adopted at once, to increase the re vent of the government and to encourage the industry of the people; the syste: of taxation was reformed by the gradual abolition of direct and intern taxes. To aid in restoring the currency, and in directing the finances genera,!!; a new Bank of the United States was chartered (March, 1816). All "bh was not done in a day; nor was there any instantaneous revival of commep and of industry. On the contrary, periods of depression recurred, in wh-ic individual fortunes vanished and national resources failed. But the gener tendency was towards recovery from the disorders into which the count-i had been plunged by the recent war.
Madison's troubled administration came to an end. James Monroe w* the president for the next eight years (1817-1825), with Daniel D. Tompkii as vice-president. Monroe, once an extreme but latterly a moderate repul lican, so far conciliated all parties as to be re-elected with but one elector, vote against him. Old parties were dying out. The great question of t/1 period, to be set forth presently, was one with which republicans and fade alists, as such, had nothing to do.
THE SEMINOLB WAR AND ACQUISITION OF FLORIDA
The new administration had but just opened, when the Seminole as it was styled, broke out with the Creeks of Georgia and Florida. Coi flicts between the borderers and some of rthe Indians lingering in the terr tory ceded several years before led to a determination of the United Stat< government to clear the country of the hostile tribes (November, 1817 A war, of course, ensued, beginning with massacres on both sides, and eridLir with a spoiling, burning, slaying expedition, half militia and half Indian under General Andrew Jackson, the conqueror of the Creeks in the precedir war (March, 1818). On the pretext that the Spanish authorities countenance the hostilities of the Indians, Jackson took St. Mark's and Pensacola, n< without some ideas of seizing even St. Augustine. He also put to deat] within the Spanish limits, two British subjects accused of stirring up tl Indians (March, May), so that the war, though called the Seminole, mlgl as well be called the Florida War. The Spanish minister protested againi the invasion of the Florida Territory^ of which the restitution was imm< diately ordered at Washington, though not without approbation of the cotirf pursued by Jackson.
Florida ^was a sore spot on more accounts than one. The old troub of boundaries had never been settled; but that was a trifle compared wit the later troubles arising from fugitive criminals, fugitive slaves, smuggler pirates, and, as recently shown, Indians, to whom Florida furnished not on.] a refuge but a starting-point. The Spanish authorities, themselves by r means inclined to respect their neighbours of the United States, had r power to make^others respect them. Former difficulties, especially ttioj upon American indemnities, were not settled; while new ones had gathers in consequence of South American revolutions, and North American, dl positions to side with the revolutionists. The proposal of an earlier tinetions and the difficulty of enumerating the prisoners taken in descents, etc. Roughly, about 2,700 Americans and 3,800 British were captured; the comparative loss in killed and wounded stood much more m our favour.
